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How To Cycle Under the River 


^YCLiSTs using the new Thames tunnel between Dartford 
(Kent) and Purfleet (Essex) when it opens in the autumn, 
will do so in comfort. ■ Safety regulations prevent them from 
cycling through the tunnel within the hours of daylight, so a 
special bus, shown here, has been built for their use. 

Cycles are carried in racks built in the lower deck of the 
bus, while their owners travel upstairs. 


An unusual operation has 
just been carried out in 
Swanage Quarry, Dorset—the 
lifting of a 24-yard length of 
rock which contains the foot¬ 
prints of a biped Dinosaur, 
made millions of years ago. 

Similar prints were uncovered 
in 1961, but unfortunately 
they had been irrevocably 
damaged. The tracks led. how¬ 
ever, towards a part of the 
quarry which had been 
unw'orked, and this area was 
made available to experts from 
the South Kensington Natural 
.History Museum. 

New tracks were found and 
these were removed with a 
natural - diamond pow'er - saw, 
because of the ability of natural 
diamonds to cut cleanly with¬ 
out splintering or cracking. 

Seven-ton animal 

Curator of fossils, reptiles, 
and birds. Dr. Alan Charig, 
said that some of the prints 
might belong to the iguanodon 
type of dinosaur—an animal 
that weighed about seven tons. 

Eventually, the fossilised 
tracks will be embedded, com¬ 
plete, in the lawns of the 
Natural History Museum, to 
make a permanent Dinosaur 
walk in the heart of London. 

I © Fleetway Publications Ud,, 1963 I 


^NE of the most exciting 
expeditions open to 
American boys, leaves Salt Lake 
City twice yearly for an explora¬ 
tion of a 160 -mUe stretch of the 
Colorado River. 

The expedition lasts eight 
days during which time the 
boys, all IS years or over, are 
completely cut off from civilisa¬ 
tion; They paddle and hike 
through a region that is so 
rugged and fierce that it 
remains the most uninhabitable 
and primitive region in the 
United States. 

Our picture shows a party of 
these boys in action, as they 
climb a slippery cliff to some 
of the tremendous caves which 
were once the home of the 
Moki Indians. 


DETECTOR 

^ GREY gopher—a small, 
squirrel-like animal— 
led to the finding of a 
Nazi bomb-dump on the 
outskirts of a town in 
Moldavia, a republic of 
the USSR. 

The gopher had popped 
into its burrow when 
chased by two boys. They 
tried to dig it out but, 
instead of the gopher, 
they came across a rusty 
bomb stabiliser. 

Sappers later unearthed 
and made safe some 2,000 
bombs buried there by the 
Germans in 1944. 


Miniature 

Walkie-Talkie 


JHE City of 
London Police 
are testing six 
new miniature 
“ Walkie-Talkie •' 
radios, which can 
be used anywhere 
in the City area. 
These radios, 
which may well be 
a great help to 
the police in their 
fight against 
crime, fit com¬ 
fortably into a 
constable's breast 
pocket. 


... 
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Letters from readers are always very ~ ■ ^1^ B m W0^ B B W 

welcome. Send them to : The Editor. ~ 

^ If a ham EIaa^usa*# LIasi^a 


KNOW YOUR NEWS 


welcome. Send them to : The Editor. ~ 
Children’s Newspaper. Fleetway House. = 
Farringdon Street, London. E.C.4. H 


F3*OMn th^ 


Hi ¥\ Ctub in Ceylon 


COUNTRY WITHOUT FRONTIERS 

By our Special Correspondent 


Bath-time for an elephant in a Ceylon river; 

YMCA section of Jaffna college 


inset: the = 


Dear Sir.—live in Ceylon, which is famous for its tea, rubber, 
and coconuts. Various kinds of people live in Ceylon, mostly 
Sinhalese and Tamils. 

My college is in a village called Vaddukoddai, in Jaffna peninsula. 
In our college there is a YMCA, and I am a member of the Junior 
section, called the Hi Y Club. 

There are many activities in the cluh and a small library where 
we regularly get the Children's Newspaper^ which is very popular 
among members. 

Our Club members would like to correspond with other readers 
of the C N. If 'anyone is interested, please write to me. 

V. Srirangan|(14), Literary Section Leader, Hi Y Club (YMCA), 
Jaffna College, jVaddukoddai, Ceylon. 

Oonhey Befby 

Dear Sir,—I read your article 
on the Donkey Derby at Wivels- 
field (issue dated 1st June) and 1 
thought you might like to hear 
of another Donkey Derby held at 
Oxted, Surrey, by the local Round 
Table Association in aid of a 
Holiday Home for elderly people. 
After the last race the winning 
horse is auctioned and the money 
given to the fund, 

I have been reading your excel¬ 
lent newspaper for a year-and-a- 
half now, and I still enjoy every 
minute of it. 

J. S. Mankelow, Holland, O.xted. 


Friendty Coloured 
People 

Dear Sir,—1| would like to 
congratulate the C N for the article 
(issue dated 8th llune) about racial 
discrimination. 1 
I know several coloured people, 
and they are all ^extremely friendly 
and just as intelligent as anyone 
else, the only difference being the 
colour of their tkin. 

I wonder how many C N readers 
have thought what it would be 
like to have jto bear insults, 
humiliation, an<^ degredation. It 
wouldn’t be very pleasant, I can 
assure you. | 

Stephen Robbin (14), Chelms¬ 
ford. I 


iieip JPor A Fumtev 


Dear Sir,—I jam a pupil of 
Oldershaw Grammar School in 
Wallasey, Cheshire, and we have 
recently started a Freedom From 
Hunger project, j 

One of the! many Oxfam 
schemes is centred in the Gambia, 
in West Africa, where 100 farmers 
arc to be taught the use of 
improved agricultural techniques. 
These farmers will thus be able 


to grow better crops for them¬ 
selves, and to spread their know¬ 
ledge to others. 

At school we hope to raise as 
much money as possible for the 
scheme, but our preliminary target 
is to equip one farmer, and we 
have already raised over £50 
towards the total. 

Geoffrey Gill, Moreton, Wirral, 
Cheshire; 


= JUST when Iraq seemed to be settling down after two 
p revolutions in five years, fresh trouble breaks out 

B with the Kurds. 

i For 4,000 years these warlike people of the Near East 
= have had the same disquieting effect on their ne^hbours as 
i the Piets and Scots once had on England. 

1 There are nearly five million Kurds, divided into dis- 
% united tribes straddling the frontiers of five adjoining 
g countries. 

I TURKEY has two million 
= of them, IRAQ and IRAN 
s (Persia) about a million each, 

= SYRIA about 300,000 and the 
i USSR about 600,000. 

= The wild and mountainous 
= region they have inhabited 
S since ■ the dawn of history 
S extends from Luristan in. Persia 
= to Maltaya in Turkey and is 
I called KURDISTAN. 

= But Kurdistan is still only 
= an idea, not a State or a 
= country. Yet the Kurds yearn 
B for a land of their own and 
= a share in the oil revenues 
= from the area. Russia tends to 
= support the idea of home-rule 
= for the Kurds. 


some^ of the present trouble 
can be traced back to the 
Treaty of Lausanne of 1925 
which divided Kurdistan be¬ 
tween Iraq, Turkey and Iran 
(Persia.) 

The history . of the Kurds 
since then has been one of 
revolt, raids on Iraqi villages, 
murder, and bloodshed. 


IRAN 

(PERSIA) 
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EGYPT 


Uneasy allegiance 

Failing the creation of a real 
Kurdistan, the Kurds want 
separate States inside the 
countries to which they owe a 
vague and uneasy allegiance— 
Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Iran, and 
the USSR. This demand applies 
especially to Iraq. 

Perhaps the greatest Kurd 
of all time was Saladin, the 
Saracen leader whorn Richard 
the Lionheart found such' a 
tough opponent in the third 
Crusade. 

Today the Kurdish name 
most on Iraqi lips is that of 
Mullah Mustapha of Barzan. 


Map showing Kurdistan and the surrounding countries 


The Iraqi Governmeiit has put 
a price of £100,000 on his head 
—dead or alive. 

That is because the Mullah 
(master or patron) considers 
Kurdish ideals have been 
betrayed by the Iraqi Govern¬ 
ment in Bagdad. 

Iraq, a country of nearly 
seven million Arab Moslems, 
was once a Turkish province 
called Mesopotamia, At (he end 
of the First World War the 
Turks were turned out by the 
British and the territory handed 
over to the newly-created State 
of Iraq, ruled by a king. But 


Rebel patrol In the wilds of Kurdistan 


Remember, they are not 
Arabs. Twelve centuries ago 
the Moslems tried to “ reform ” 
the Kurds and there was some 
intermingling of Kurdish and 
Arab blood. But Kurds remain 
fiercely independent to this 
day. 

In 1958—five years ago this 
next 14th luly—the rule of the 
King of Iraq was smashed by 
General Kassem’s revolution. 
Kassem then promised the 
Kurds inside Iraq a measure 
of “home rule.” 

Mullah Mustapha was 
brought back from exile in 
Russia and hailed as a hero 
who had challenged King 
Feisal (murdered by Kassem's 
men) and the British Govern¬ 
ment who supported him. 

Broken pledges 

But time went on and 
Kassem carried out none of his 
pledges. Finally, in February 
this year, came the second 
revolution and he himself was 
assassinated. 

Then the Mullah looked 
eagerly to Kassem’s successor. 
President Arif. But, alas, no 
reforms came from Arif. On 
the contrary, the new President 
has now ordered the Kurds to 
be “cleaned up.” Their vil¬ 
lages have been bombed, and 
—bitterest blow of all—the 
Mullah is branded as a traitor 
“wanted” by the authorities. 

Britain is indirectly involved 
because of her large oil 
interests in Iraq. And Kurdistan 
lies across Russia’s shortest 
route to all the oil-rich Middle 
East. 
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THE SEVEN-PLUS 
FAMILY 

j4^noela Bl'Ckley of Ilford, Essex, 
had more reason for wanting 
to pass her eleven-plus exam than 
most,- for her five brothers and 
one sister have all passed the 
exam. And Angela didn’t want to 
be the first to fail in her family. 

But she need not have worried, 
for she passed without any 
trouble. 

Said an Ilford Educational 
official; “When one considers that 
only one in three children gets a 
pass-mark in this borough, it’s no 
mean feat to get an entire family 
of seven through the exam. They 
are an exceptional family.” 

But Angela’s father doesn’t 
think so. “The children are not 
unusually studious. They lead 
perfectly normal lives and devote 
as much time to sport and other 
activities as anybody else.” 

0 O 0 

TOPS IN USA 

At five years of age, Donna 
Arden (seen in our picture) is 
America’s top child model and 
earns about £1,000 a week on TV, 
films, and commercial shows. 

While on holiday over here, 
Donna met Lesley Harrison, the 
seven-year-old daughter of a 
Yorkshire miner, and immediately 





the girls became inseparable 
friends. Donna’s mother says 
they have a unique understanding 
and that Lesley is showing Donna 
many things she has missed in her 
short but glamorous life. Now, 
Lesley is to stay with Donna at 
her Ne'Y Jersey home for as long 
as she likes . . . 


Fancy Pants 
in Space 


These ‘ Space Jeans,’ designed 
I by Jack Winter of New York, 
are in bright green material, 
printed with rocket signs and 
symbols! 

GEM OF A GIRL 

■ \ T not quite 17, Beverley Garrett 
has made a name for herself in 
the business world, by giving her 
name to the family business known 
as Bererley Jewellery. Already 
Beverley knows enough about the 
job to be left in charge—and she can 
thread a necklace in. 
eight minutes 1 
The Southampton 
firm specialises in 
personal design and 
customers can take 
along their own 
stones for the firm to 
fashion. 

They were proud to 
make a necklace for 
a VIP at the Duke of 
Kent’s wedding. 

Venetian beads, Italian river 
pearls and stones from all parts of 
the world are used in e.xclusive 
and elegantly designed jewellery. 

It’s a job that calls for flair and 
initiative—both of which Beverley 

0 0 0 

RIDING HIGH 

Jn Ripon, Yorkshire, two keen 
teenage girls are in business, 
doing a job they’ve always been 
interested in—riding. (Incidentally, 
if you’re fond of riding, don’t miss 
Peter, My Pony, the new weekly 
series on this page.) 

When 17-year-old Susan Gods- 
mark took over some local 
stables this year, she had only two 
ponies and one horse. Now she 
has three horses and customers 
from three to 73 years of age. 

Jill Smith, a 15-year-old, didn’t 
own a single horse when she 
started; now she has six horses 
and ten ponies. 

Both girls enjoy their work, 
although it’s hard. But they’re 
lucky to be able to combine 
business with pleasure—and they 
deserve success* 

0 0 © 

SHIFTS AND SHOWERS 

make it easier for shift-wear¬ 
ing girls to change on the 
beach, unpick shoulder seams and 
sew on press studs . . . 

For a shower-proof head square, 
sew a piece of polythene to the 
back of a scarf ... 

© 0 0 

LITTLE BO-PEEP 

"YYhen l5-year-old Frances 
McNeil from the Isle of 
Arran entered for the sheepdog 
trials at Machrie, it was not her 
dog that won -a prize—but 
Frances—:for the best-looking 
shepherdess! The competition 
raised over £10 for the Freedom 
From Hunger Campaign. 






0 © © 

HELLO, TWINS 



Valerie and Sheila Sillence, 
13-year-old twins of Crickle- 
wood, London, are here seen 
with their Empire Awards— 
the highest honour given to 
juniors by the Dance Teach¬ 
ers’ Association for ballroom 
dancing. 

© 0 © 

GOODBYE, MANDY! 

A YOUNG prize-winner for beauty 
is Mandy Hill of Shrewsbury. 
Her grandmother entered her for 
her first contest when she was just 
a few months old. Since then, she 
has won practically every competi¬ 
tion she’s entered, and is the 
proud possessor of 32 First 
prizes 1 

Now Mandy is to retire as her 
mother feels there is a real danger 
of her becoming an exhibitionist. 
This could be, for Mandy is still 
only five years old I 

0 © © 




BSilMliSiii 



This week, CN starts a new feature which will appeal 
to all lovers of ponies and riding. Written by an 
expert^Pamela Clatk—it tells of the week-by-week 
adventures of PETER THE PONY and his Mistress. 
Peter is a brown pony from the New Forest and 
stands 13.1 hands high. 


•k ic ix 


★ ★ ★ 
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Tt was a lovely morning when Peter and I set out for a 
cross-country ride. The early mist had lifted and shafts 
of sunlight filtered through the trees, makmg the dew sparkle 
like diamonds. 

Peter’s breath hosed through his nostrils in two steaming 
jets. He was just raring to go and, after a short trot, I put 
him into a steady canter. 

I could feel a tremor of excitement pass through him as he 
spotted a low gate ahead. With perfect timing, he soared 
effortlessly over it. 

On the other side was a freshly-sown field, with..bright, 
tender green shoots just-peeping through. Peter would happily 
have ploughed straight on if I hadn’t firmly turned him aside 
so that we trotted around the Headland, as the edge of a field 
is called. 

I’m jolly glad we did, for the farmer was watching us. 
When I reined in to say “Good morning,” he had a special 
word of praise for Peter’s good manners. 

“Not many ponies have such sound country sense,” he 
said, as he rubbed Peter’s velvety nose. 

(You have to remember that when you’re out riding you 
are responsible for what your pony does.) 





Get ahead 
with your 
modelling... 

. . , easily and quickly with 
‘Plasticine’. No other material 
can be used with greater effect 
than ‘ Plasticine ’. This fine study 
is a good example of what can 
be achieved in this medium. 
Available in 17 attractive colours. 


Sote Manufacturers FSissf I 

HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE LTD • Balhampton • Bath • Somerset 
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Most of It’s Under Water 


This strange sight is the floating observation tower designed 
by the French scientist, Jacques Cousteau. Weighing 600 tons, 
it consists of a steel tower 230 feet long and 10 feet in diameter. 
It has 20 stories, most of them beneath the surface, equipped 
as laboratories and observation platforms. The tower floats, 
anchored to the sea-bottom. At the top is a platform with 
sleeping quarters and a roof for a helicopter to land on. 


^Meet Maggie, the biggest 
“draw” on earth ! 


A stunner of a story 
about a Ath-former 
who becomes a 
human magnet! 
Everything happens 
when Maggie is let 
loose—even two 
tough crooks are 
no match for this 
amazing schoolgirl! 

You can buy 
it now for only 
a shilling 



Ash for i\fo» 220 

SCHOOLCIRLS PICTURE 
LIBRARY 


The top-value big picture-stories 



Future Chess 
Champion ? 

A 16-year-old South African 
boy, David Friedgood, has been 
chosen to play in the world junior 
chess championships in Leningrad 
next month. 

David, who comes from 
Johannesburg, has been playing 
chess since he was eight, and has 
already gained quite a reputation 
by sweeping the board against 
much more senior opponents. He 
is now busy swotting up chess 
phrases for his trip to Russia. 


Wolverines wanted 

Trappers in British Columbia 
have been offered 200 dollars apiece 
for 12 live wolverines wanted by 
Walt Disney Productions. 

Destroyers of trapped fur- 
bearing animals, the wolverine is 
hated by all trappers. It is a 
long-haired member of the weasel 
family and can easily be mistaken 
for a bear. 


Rupert the Rhino was rescued from the rising waters of the 
Kariba Lake, Rhodesia, which drowned his mother. He was 
brought up in the home of a vet at Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. But 
now that he weighs oyer a quarter of a ton he is just a little too 
big for the sitting room, so he*s been let loose in a game park 
to grow as big as he likes. He is seen here with the vet’s son, 
Michael Condy. 


ISLANDERS SEEK 
NEW HOME 

The people of the tiny islet of Nauru, in the Pacific, are to 
leave their homeland because its phosphate deposits, on which 
they depend, are running out. 

Phosphate is used as a fertiliser. 


and the Nauruans have been 
exporting over a million tons of it 
a year. But it will probably all be 
gone in 20 years’ time, and the 
island reduced to bare coral. 

While it lasted, it has made them 
rich. All widows, orphans, and 
invalids on the island receive a 
pension, and in addition the 
islanders have saved a sum against 
a “rainy day” when there will be 
no more phosphate. 

Now the 4,600 Nauruans have 
provisionally agreed to move to a 
new home, offered them by the 
Australian Government, on either 
Curtis Island or Fraser Island— 
both off the Queensland coast. 

Curtis Island seems to he the 
more suitable. It has an area 
of 180 square miles (bigger than 


IWO-fOLD TRIP 

David Cullinan recently travelled 
from South Africa to play cricket 
for a South African and Rhodesian 
schoolboy team. But for David, 
this trip has an added thrill, for 
the visit includes a look at the 
two magnificent “Star of Africa ’’ 
diamonds cut from . the original 
3,106-carat stone. 

The original stone was at first 
thought to be a lump of quartz 
because of its weight and size, 
and was used in the Mine office as 
a paperweight! Then David’s 
great-grandfather recognised it as 
a fantastically valuable diamond— 
and presented it to King Edward 
VII for the Crown Jewels. 

the Isle of Wight), compared with^iiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiniiiiilliililillllllllllllllllllllltlj^ 
Nauru's 81. There, instead oE^ 
mining phosphate for farmers, thes 
new settlers will probably become ^ 
farmers themselves. ' = 


DESERT HONEY | 

Farms in Uzbekistan and Turk- = 
menistan, in the Soviet Union, are^ 
taking to bee-keeping this year, s 
Experiments have shown that bees = 
can live quite happily—and g 
profitably—even in the desert 
regions there, making honey from 
the blossoms of camellhorn and 
wild desert grasses. 

However, the bees have to be 
protected from the great heat by 
covering the hives with little tents 
which are constantly sprinkled 
with water. 


Rupert’s 
just a 
little 
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DE FRAIVCE 

Les jeunes s’int^ressent 
beancoup i la peche et anx 
Poissons, selon le Magazine 
international des jeunes (t61e- 
vi$6). Snr cinq sequences 
presentees bier soir, trois nous 
ont monire cette passion 
juvenile. Un petit paysan 
hollandais fleve les tniites dans 
une fenne. piscicole; eii 
Australie les jeunes pgchent les 
ecrevisses; an Japon ils 
recberchent les especes rares. 

Deux sequences ont pleine- 
ment justifi4 le caractece jeone 
du Magazine. Nous avons 
aimd cet etonnant village 
“Jeuneville,” amenage dans le 
cadre de la fo'ire de Rouen 
par des grands ecoltcrs qui ont 
61a Icur mairc, gerent leurs 
loisirs, redigent leur journal, et 
ont mgme relance une monnaie. 

A lOs. 6d. book token will he 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
the best translation received by W^- 
nesday, 10th July, Send to: Uouvelles 
de France, Children's Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4, I5th June winner: 
Rodney Horder,- 97 Bradhatn Lane, 
Exnwuth, Devon, 


TUNNELS FOR SALE 

Two tunnels have been sold by 
auction at Metz, France. Built 
by the Germans for military rail¬ 
ways before the First World War 
(when Metz belonged to Ger¬ 
many), they will now be used for 
growing mushrooms. 
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LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 

with 

Patrick Moore 



'Y^HEN one thinks of a comet, the picture conjured up is 
that of a brilliant object with a tail stretching half*way 
across the sky. 

It is quite true that some comets are of this kind. During 
the last century “great comets’* appeared quite frequently—in 
1811, 1843, 1858,1861, and 1882, for instance. Unfortunately, 
they have been much less common in our own time, and the 
last really brilliant comet was seen in 1910. By the law of 
averages, we must surely be overdue for another. 


Fainter comets, much less 
spectacular, are also much more 
frequent. Several are visible each 
year, but they look like dim 
patches of luminous cottonwool 
in the sky—and many of them 
have no tails at all. 

For the moment, let us con¬ 
centrate upon the modest short- 
period comets instead of the 
brilliant visitors. 

A comet is not a solid body. It 
is made up of separate particles 
surrounded by extremely thin gas, 
and although it may be very large 
(the comet of 1843 was bigger 
than the Sun) it has tittle mass. 


of Germany, found a comet which 
proved to be identical with that 
of Pons. It was only fair, then, 
to name the comet in honour of 
both astronomers. 

Since 1858 the comet has been 
seen at 13 returns. It has a 
period of just over six years, and 
its orbit is very well known. 
Unfortunately, it was badly placed 
at its last return, that of 1957, and 
was missed. But we know that 
it will come back again in the 
near future, and this time it is 
not likely to escape us. It is due 
at perihelion (nearest approach to 
the Sun) early in 1964, However, 


The orbits of the 
Earth and of a 
comet round the 
Sun. 



Moreover, it is quite harmless, and 
on more than one occasion the 
Earth has been known to pass 
through a comet’s tail without 
being in any way damaged. A 
direct hit by a comet nucleus 
might cause local devastation— 
Russian astronomers believe that 
the so-called “meteorite” which 
hit Siberia in 1908 was a comet 
head—but that is all. 

Varying orbits 

Comets move round the Sun, 
But their orbits are, in general, 
elliptical, as opposed to the orbits 
of the planets, which are not far 
from circular. 

The great comets have very 
long periods, amounting to 
thousands of years, and so we 
cannot predict them. On the 
other hand, the fainter comets 
may have periods of only a few 
years. This means that we know 
when and where to expect them, 
and can pick them up with our 
telescopes as soon as they come 
within range. 

It is a pity that, apart from 
Halley's Comet, which has a period 
of 76 years and is due back in 
1986, no periodical comet is 
bright enough to be visible with 
the naked eye. 

The most famous of them is 
Encke’s Comet, which is seen 
every 3) years. It is not due 
back in 1963, but we may con¬ 
fidently expect another old friend 
—the comet Pons-Winnecke. This 
was discovered by Jean Pons, a 
famous French comet-hunter, in 
1819. It was not seen again for 
a long time, but in 1858 Winnecke, 


we are reasonably sure that it will 
become visible well before 1963 
ends, because we know exactly 
where it will be. Unfortunately, 
it will be much too faint to be 
seen with small telescopes. 

D’Arrest's Comet, with a period 
of 6.7 years, is another short- 
period comet due to return to 
perihelion this year. It was 
discovered in 1851 by Heinrich 
d’Arrest, a German astronomer 
who helped Johann Galls in the 
famous hunt for the planet 
Neptune in 1846. 

This comet has been seen at ten 
returns,’ but it also was missed in 
1957, which was obviously a bad 
year for comet observers! We 
also know that various other 
comets will be on view; Whipple’s 
(period 7.4 years, discovered in 
1933); Johnson's (6.9 years, 1949); 
Daniel’s (6.7 years, 1909); and 
Ashbrook-Jackson (7.5 years, 
1948). All require large telescopes 
for observation. 

Fascinating Hobby 

Comet-hunting is a fascinating 
hobby, and some amateurs are 
good at it. For instance G. E. D. 
Alcock, of Peterborough, has been 
very successful, and has now found 
his third comet. It is also most 
interesting to observe these faint 
objects—provided that adequate 
equipment is available. 

On occasions we see brighter 
comets, such as the comet which 
appeared in the spring of 1957 
(Arend-Roland), but we all hope 
that it will not be too long now 
before the next “great comet” 
comes into view. 


S 



(Charleton Heston, David Niven, The little band of British Legation forces fights off attacking Boxers 


Ava Gardner, Flora Robson). 




A N exciting piece of Chinese 
history which our great- 
grandparents used to talk about— 
the famous Boxer Rising in 
China, in 1900—is recalled in a 
new film, 55 Days At Peking. 
(The “Boxers were a secret 
society pledged to drive all 
“foreign devils ” from Chinese 
soil.) 

This is an exciting film, featur¬ 
ing a besieged fort, desperate and 
heroic raids into the enemy lines, 
and a rescue force arriving at the 
end, with bugles blowing. The 
battle sequences are superbly 
staged, and there are a number of 
spectacular set pieces, including an 
attack by the Chinese with strange 
moving towers that launch fire- 
rockets info the city, and an 
attack on the Chinese arsenal that 
goes with a dazzling display of 
pyrotechnics that would gladden 
the heart of any fireworks 
manufactorer. 

The period backgrounds are 
good, especially that of the 
Ambassador's party to celebrate 
Queen Victoria’s birthday. And 
during this sequence there is, 
incidentally, an almost incredible 
sword display, put on by three 
Boxers who have been brought 
along to entertain the guests! 


30 Years of Fun 


Left: Straight- 
faced Harry Lang- 
don also appears 
to be heading for 
trouble with the 
law. 


'T'HIS picture should appeal to 
everyone from eight to 80. 
It shows three decades of screen 
comedy—from the 1890s up to the 
late 1920s. 

Starting with the early trick 
films from France, it goes on to a 
series of extracts from the films 
of those great clowns Charlie 
Chaplin, Buster Keaton, Harry 
Langdon, Laurel and Hardy, and 
many others. 

Sandwiched in between are old 
newsreel clips to give a period 
background. Teddy Roosevelt 
leads his Rough Riders home 
from the Spanish-American war; 
the Wright Brothers rise from the 
ground in man’s first powered 
flight; San Francisco is stricken 
by an earthquake; American 
troops go to the First World War 
'—and then it’s the Armistice, 
ushering in the jazz age and the 
magic of radio. Finally, a single 
navy plane is hailed as the 
ultimate weapon as it lays a 
smoke screen that hides an entire 
battlefleet. 

These newsreel clips are just 
as absorbing as the antics of the 
great comedians of the past. A.V. 


Above: Poor 
Charlie Chaplin— 
even as a police¬ 
man he can do 
nothing right in 
the eyes of Eric 
Campbell, 
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How We Run Ou Country] 


Everyday business at one of the “ Big Five ” banks. 


I United Kingdom Banks | 

H r AST week we talked about the Bank of England and we 1 
1 ^ have mentioned that Scottish and Irish banks have certain M 
= rights of Issuing notes. But there are also other important g 
= British banks. E 


= First of all there are the 
p ordinary Commercial Banks —the 
= banks whose branches you can 
g see in many towns and in all the 
M big cities. It is probable that 
= your father uses one of these. 

= There are five big and important 
= commercial banks, known as the 
= “Big Five.” These are Barclays, 
p Lloyds, The Midland, The 
= National Provincial, and The 
^ Westminster. In addition to the 
s “ Big Five,” there are some smaller 
= banks such as Martins, Coutts, 
= The District, Glyn Mills, The 
1 National, and Williams Deacon’s. 
= (There are also a few local com- 
= mercial banks.) 

I For Our Savings 

= Probably the next best-known 
H types of bank are the Savings 
S Banks. The Trustee Savings Bank 
= and the Post Office Savings Bank 
H are the most familiar. You might 
S yourself have some money in these 
= banks—though, of course, the 
H commercial banks have savings 
= accounts, too. 

S For nearly a hundred years the 
= Co-operative Wholesale Society 
s has had banks. The English 
= CWS Bank has its headquarters in 
= Manchester. Since 1948 the 
g Scottish CWS has engaged in 


banking, with headquarters in = 
Glasgow. s 

These three kinds of bank— M 
commercial, savings, and CWS— = 
are the best known because they = 
are the kinds of bank with which = 
ordinary people can deal. Almost s 
anybody can put their money into = 
these banks if they wish to do so. = 
But there are also banks which ^ 
are solely used by firms and H 
businesses. There are, for p 
example, the Merchant Banks = 
whose work is chiefly concerned = 
with providing loans—not to = 
ordinary people but to business- s 
men at home and abroad. Most = 
of them have connections in s 
Europe. = 

There are also Industrial Banks, = 
providing loans to industry. = 

All of these types of bank are = 
important in their own particular = 
way. In all probability, however, = 
when you grow up and use a = 
bank, you will be mainly con- = 
cerned with the commercial banks. = 


NEXT WEEK: 

SERVICES GF BANKS- 
AT HOME 



= in the Foreign Exchange room of an Overseas Branch of the = 
= Midland Bank. 3 

.liiiNiiiiiiiii[iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiNii[iiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii[iiiiiiiiiniiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 


Tfie Children's Nev 



An X-Ray for a dog who thought a key was good to eat. 



This pony is being X-Rayed for a diseased jawbone. 



A badger is released after treatment. The P.D.S.A. supplies winter ft 
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r ^^=3 MEWS IN PICTURiS^^ 

HOSPITAL 
FOR 

ANIMALS 


Found wandering—one pet bush-baby. 


A P.D.S.A. dispensary deals with a sick snake. 


A cat with toothache. 


*^HIS year marks the 46th anniversary of 
^ the P.D.S.A. (The People's Dispensary 
for Sick Animals), the only organisation in 
the world founded exclusively to provide 
free treatment for the sick and injured 
animals of those unable to afford private 
veterinary fees. 


Since ft was established in 1917, the 
P.D.S.A. has grown from one makeshift 
dispensary into a network of ISO fully- 
equipped and mobile establishments 
stretching halfway around the world. 
Through them, in this short space of time, 
millions of suffering animals have been 
treated, and millions of animals' lives 
saved. 


The P.D.S.A. has always tried to 
encourage children to take a practical 
interest in the welfare of all animals, and 
for this purpose the Busy Bees Club was 
formed. Today, nearly a quarter-of-a- 
million children wear its little yellow 
membership badge. 


ler for snow-bound Welsh ponies. 


“ Let me see your toneue.” 


First aid for a dog’s tail. 
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OODPECKERS are birds which have always excited 
interest, and Peter Scott has showed us on TV some 
wonderful shots of what goes on inside a tree with a wood¬ 
pecker's nest. 

In Britain we have three species 
of woodpecker. In order of size 
they are the Green, the Great 
Spotted, and the Lesser Spotted. 

They may be easily told from one 
another since the Green explains 
itself, and although the Lesser (or 
Barred Woodpecker) is mainly 
black and white, like the Greater 
Spotted, it can be recognised by 


TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATORE 

with 

MAXWELL KNIGHT 


drumming is part of the birds’ 
courtship, though display with 
body and wings, and chasing round 
trees, are common to all three 
species. 

It is about the drumming that 
the arguments have arisen. Some 
observers stated that it was done 
with the tongue and not with the 
powerful bill. Others . were 
equally sure that it was a 
mechanical sound produced by the 


The Great Spotted Woodpecker 

John Markhcm 


the fact that it is so small—not 
much bigger than a sparrow. 

For general. details of their lives 
you must go to your books. What 
I want to tell you about now is 
that these birds have been the 
subject of much argument among 
naturalists. I also want to give 
you a few points about them which 
are sometimes left out of the 
shorter books on birds. 

The “drummers” 

People often talk about their 
"drumming,” and there has been 
some dispute about this habit. 

Let us get the largest one out 
of the way first—the Green. This 
species does occasionally, but 
only occasionally, “drum.” The 
best drummer is the Great Spotted. 
The Barred Woodpecker drums 
well, but not so hard nor so 
loudly as the Green. The genuine 


bill only. It is ■ now generally 
accepted that the Greater and 
Barred (and probably the Gteen, 
too) make their drumming with the 
bill only.' I had some proof of 
this a few years ago when I was 
able to hand-rear a deserted Great 
Spotted nestling. In spite of its 
being so young, it several times 
rapped on a wooden table far too 
quickly for the blows to be 
explained away by the normal 
but strong, blows of the bill which 


Woodpecker,' 
largest of 
the species 


(Left) 

Lesser Spotted, 
or Barred, 
Woodpecker 

Pictures by Eric Hoiking 


are delivered when the birds are 
. searching for insects in rotten 
trees. 

It has been reckoned that a 
Great Spotted Woodpecker, in full 
form, can drum at the rate of 12 
blows per second. Just think of 
that! The drumming is usually 
against a branch, at times quite a 
small one, but the noise is enough 
to carry a very fair distance. 

Another very interesting feature 
of woodpeckers is the tongue. 
This is long and tube-like. It is 
pointed at the tip, which, on its 
upper surface, has little backward 
hooks. These are for removing 
the grubs of wood-boring insects 


from their tunnels in old trees— 
one of the good turns that wood¬ 
peckers do. The Green species 
also likes ants, which it finds on 
the ground. 

Like many other animals, wood¬ 
peckers don’t only do good. The 
Green likes bees and will drill a 
hole into hives to get at them. 
In addition, both the Green and 
the Greater Spotted have been 
known to attack birds’ nesting- 
boxes and pull out the young, and 
also smash the eggs to lick up the 
contents. 

On the whole, however, I think 
woodpeckers do more good than 
harm. 


SOUNDS 



Taming the 
Winds 

Jn the Tien Shan mountains of 
Soviet Central Asia is the 
fertile Ferghana Valley. But it 
has been plagued for a long time 
by the hot winds that sweep into 
it through a narrow opening froni 
the Kyzyl Kum Desert. These 
winds often develop into storms, 
causing serious damage to crops, 
as well as burying irrigation canals 
and roads. 

Until recently it was considered 
that forest belts were the only 
protection against the effects of 
these winds. Now Soviet scientists 
have suggested that turbines 
should be installed in the gap at 
the entrance to the valley. The 
turbines, 165 feet in diameter, 
slow down the wind and at the 
same time generate electrical 
power. 


RADIOACTIVE ROCKS 


JN this space-age, svhen a journey 
to the Moon is more than a 
possibility, man’s need to probe 
the riddles of the universe is 
greater than ever. 

Russian astronomers are work¬ 
ing on some of these problems at 
their Astrophysical Observatory, 
which is equipped with a radio 
telescope, a sputnik tracking 
station, and many other modern 
instruments for shosving (he stars. 

The telescope which we show in 
our picture is being used to 
investigate what lies between the 
stars. From (heir researches so 
far, the Russian astronomers 
believe (hat (his space is filled 
with matter similar to very tiny 
crystals of i*e. 


T^ROM fragments of radioactive 
rock, Canadian geologists 
have been able to discover that 
parts of their country are nearly 
3,000 million years old. 

The laboratories of the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of Canada have been 
able to do this by analysing the 
amount of radioactive residue that 
has formed in rock specimens over 
millions of years. From these 
findings, scientists can work out 
the actual ages of various rocks, 


and so learn more about Canada’s 
geological history than ever 
before. 

Other radioactive studies are 
helping them to find out what 
types of plant absorb metals, such 
as gold and zinc, when growing 
over mineral deposits. This kind 
of study may eventually produce 
a new type of prospector—a 
mineral-seeker who collects plants 
instead of rock-samples in his 
search for mineral wealth. 


INVESTI6ATIN6 

'J'he United States’ programme 
, for outer space exploration 
has already captured the full 
attention of the world’s Press. 
What is receiving far less publicity 
is its programme for investigating 
“inner space.” 

The ultimate goal of this in¬ 
vestigation, known as Project 
Mohole, is to drill through the- 
Earth’s crust under the ocean to 
determine the composition and 
physical properties of the crust 
and of the underlying rock, known 
as the Earth’s mantle. With in¬ 
formation gleaned from these 
sources, scientists hope some day 
to be able to determine how the 
Earth originated. 

One of the many things that 
Mohole scientists have been able 
to find out is that there was sea 
life in that area as far back as 
25 million years ago. 


INNER SPACE 


From Steam 
—To Diesel— 

A FORMER steam locomotive 
on (he miniature railway at 
Seaburn Amusement Park, Sun¬ 
derland, has been converted to 
diesel-electric working. 

Our picture shows the engine 
with (he steam-driven “insides ’’ 
removed and replaced by a li- 
litre B.M.C. diesel which drives a 
generator. This in turn operates 
a 3-h.p, motor, transmitting power 
through a reduction gear to the 
driving axle. — 

'Formerly, this loco took three 
to four hours to get up steam. 
Now it moves off at the press of 
a button. 
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True Animal AdremSmres 


CONCLUDING.THIS EXCITING 
SERIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS 


Jno, to| = 


A //on cub may not be everyone’s idea of a domettle pet—but then, few 
ore fortunote enough to have the chance to enjoy their gentle playfulness 
and Intelligence in the way in which the author and her husband came to 
do in fuiow/ng and loving three motherless lion cubs ,,, 

1?OR many years my home has been in the Northern 
Frontier Province of Kenya, that vast stretch of semi* 
arid thombush, covering some 120,000 square miles, which 
extends from Mount Kenya to the Abyssinian border. My 
husband, George, is Senior Game Warden of this huge territory. 

Now the three cubs lay in my 
lap, and how could I resist making 
a fuss of them? 




He travels over tremendous 
distances and whenever possible I 
accompany him. In this way I 
have had unique opportuiiities of 
coming to grips with this wild, 
unchanged land, where life is 
tough and nature asserts her own 
laws. 

Early one morning I found my¬ 
self in camp alone with Pati, a 
rock hyrax who had been living 
with us as a pet for six-and-a-half 
years. She looked like a marmot 
or a guinea-pig; though zoologists 
say that on account of the bone 
structure of its feet and teeth, the 
hyrax is most nearly related to 
rhinos and elephants. 

Pati snuggled her soft fur 
against my neck and from this 
safe position watched all that 
went on. The country around us 
was dry with outcrops of granite 
and only sparse vegetation; all the 
same there were animals to be 
seen, for there were plenty of 
gerenuk and other gazelles, 
creatures that have adapted them¬ 
selves to these dry conditions and 
rarely, if ever, drink. 

Suddenly I heard the vibrations 
of a car. Soon our Landrover 
broke through the thombush and 
stopped near our tents, and 1 heard 
George shout: “Joy, where are 
you? Quick, I have something 
for you ...” 

I rushed out with Pati on my 
shoulder and saw George point 
to the back of the car. There 
were three lion cubs, tiny balls of 
spotted fur, each trying to hide 
its face from everything that went 
on, T^ey were only a few weeks 
old and their eyes were still 
covered with a bluish film. They 
could hardly crawl. I took them 
on my lap to comfort them, while 
George, who was most distressed, 
told me what had happened. 

Towards dawn, he and another 
game warden, Ken, had been 
charged by a lioness who rushed 
out from behind some rocks. 
They’d had no alternative but to 
kill her, for she had leapt straight 
at them. 

I T was only afterwards that 
George revised why she had 
been so angry and faced them so 
courageously. Then he blamed 
himself for not having recognised 
earlier that' her beha.viour showed 
that she was defending her litter. 

He ordered a search to be made 
for the cubs; presently he and Ken 
heard slight sounds coming out of 
a crack in the rock face. They 
put their arms down the crevice as 
far as they could reach; loud 
infantile growls and snarls greeted 
this unsuccessful manoeuvre. 

Next they cut a long hooked 
stick and after a lot of probing 
managed to drag the cubs out; 
they could not have been more 
than two or three weeks old. They 
were carried to the car, where the 
two biggest growled and spat 
during the whole of the journey 
back to camp. The third and 
smallest, however, offered no 
resistance and seemed quite 
unconcerned. 


To my amazement, Pati, who 
was usually very jealous of any 
rival, soon came to nestle among 

them, and obviously accepted 
them as desirable companions. 
From that day onwards, the four 
became inseparable. During these 
early days Pati was the biggest of 
the company and also, being six 
years old, was very dignified com¬ 
pared with the clumsy little velvet 
bags who couldn’t walk without 
losing their balance, 

it was two days before the cubs 
accepted their first milk. Until 

then, whatever trick I tried to 
make them swallow diluted 
unsweetened Ideal milk only 
resulted in their pulling up their 
tiny noses and protesting; “ng-ng, 
ng-ng very much as we did as 
children, before we 
had learned better 
manners and been 
taught to say, “No, 
thank you.” 

Once they had 
accepted the milk, 
they could not get 
enough of it, and 
every two hours I 
had to warm it and 
clean the flexible 
rubber tube, which 
we had taken from 
the wireless set until 
we were able to get 
a proper baby’s 
bottle. 

W ITHIN a few 
days the cubs 
had settled down 
and were every¬ 
body’s pets. Pati, 
their most conscien¬ 
tious self-appointed 
Nanny, remained in 
charge; she was 
devoted to them, 
and never minded 
being pulled and 
trodden on by the 
three fast-growing 
little bullies. 

All the cubs were 
females. Even at 
this age each had a 
definite character; 
the “Big One” had 
superiority and was 
towards the others; the second was 
a clown, always laughing and 
spanking her milk bottle with 
both her front paws as she drank, 
her eyes closed in bliss. 

The third cub was the weakling 
in size, but . the pluckiest in spirit. 
She pioneered alt round, and was 
always sent by the others to 
reconnoitre when something looked 
suspicious to them. I called her 
Elsa. 

In the natural course of events 
Elsa would probably have been 
the throw-out of the pride. The 
average number of cubs in a litter 
is four, of which one usually dies 
soon after birth and another is 
often too weak to be reared. It 
is for this reason that one usually 
sees only two cubs with a lioness. 
Their mother looks after them 



could feel them, even through our 
khaki clothes, when they licked 
us. 

For twelve weeks we kept them 
on a diet of unsweetened milk 
mixed with cod-liver oil, glucose, 
bone-meal, and a little salt. Soon 
they showed us that they only 
required three-hourly feeds, and 
then gradually the intervals became 
longer. 

By now their eyes were fully 
opened, but they could not yet 
judge distances and often missed 
their target. To help them over 
this difficulty, we gave them 
rubber balls and old inner tubes to 
play with—the latter were perfect 


crouched, then ■ crept slowly 
towards the unsuspecting victim 
until the fhial rush was made at 
flying speed and resulted in the 
attacker landing with all her 
weight on the back of her quarry, 
throwing it to the ground. When 
we were the object of such an 
attack we always pretended to be 
unaware of what was going on; 
obligingly we crouched down and 
looked the other way until the 
final onslaught took place. This 
delighted the cubs. 

Pati always wanted to be in the 
game, thou^, as the cubs were 
soon three times her size, she took 
good care to keep out of the way 


ters I by |0Y ADAMSOH 


till they are two years old. For 
the first year she provides their 
food. During the second year the 
cubs are allowed to take part in 
the hunting, but they get severely 
disciplined if they lose their self- 
control.. Since at this time they 
are unable to kill on their own, 
they have to rely for their food 
on what may be left over from a 
kill by the full-grown lions of the 
pride. Often very little remains 


for tug-of-war games. Indeed, 
anything made of rubber, or that 
was soft and flexible, fascinated 
them. They would try to take the 
inner tube from each other, the 
attacker rolling sideways on to 
the possessor, pressing her weight 
^between the end of the tube and 
its owner. If no success was 
achieved by this method, the rivals 
would simply pull with all their 
might. Then, when the battle had 


of heavy spankings and to avoid 
being squashed by her charges. In 
all other circumstances she 
retained her authority by sheer 
character; if the cubs became too 
aggressive, she put them in their 
places by just turning round and 
facing them. I admired her spirit, 
for, small as she was, it needed a 
lot of courage to convince them 
of her fearlessness; the more so 
that her only defences were her 



benevolent 

generous 


for them, so they are usually in a 
bad, scruffy condition at this age. 

. Sometimes they can’t bear the 
hunger; then either they break 
through the line of gorging adults 
and are likely to be killed, or 
they leave the pride, in small 
groups, and, because they do not 
yet know how to kill properly, 
often run into trouble. Nature’s 
law is harsh and lions have to 
learn the hard way from the 
beginning. 

^HE quartet—Pati and the 

A three cubs—spent most of the 
day in the tent under my camp 
bed; this evidently seemed to them 
a safe place and the nearest thing 
they could find- to their natural 
nursery. In every way they were 
wonderfully clean. Their tongues 
were atteady as rough as sand¬ 
paper; as they grew older we 


Wild animals roamed round 
the house, and any of them 
might have killed the lion 
cubs 


been won, the victor would parade 
with the trophy in front of the 
others and provoke an attack. If 
this invitation was ignored, the 
rubber \vould be pjaced in front 
of their noses, while the owner 
pretended to be unaware that it 
might be stolen from her. 

S URPRISE was the most 
important element in all 
their games. They stalked each 
other—and us—from the earliest 
age and knew by instinct how to 
do it properly. 

They always attacked from the 
rear; keeping under cover, they 


sharp teeth, quick reactions, 
intelligence and pluck. 

Another favourite game was 
" king of the castle,” A cub 
would jump on to a potato sack 
and keep her attacker at bay until 
she was suddenly dethroned by 
the other sister- coming up from 
behind. The victor was usually 
Elsa who, seeing the other two 
locked in combat, made the most 
of her opportunity. 

Our few banana trees were also 
regarded as delightful toys, and 
very soon their luxuriant leaves 
hung in tattered fringes. Tree 
climbing was a favourite game. 
The little lions were bom acrobats, 
but often they ventured so high 
that they could not turn to come 
down, and we were obliged to 
rescue them. 

Continued on page 11 
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AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREEI 1 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
I magnifying glass tn plastic ease 
obseiutefy free. Send 5d. for return 
posiage and request discount Approvals. 
Please tell your Parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. <X) 

291 LONDON RD.. LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to ail 
applicants asking to see my famous 
{d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4|d. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell yrnsr parenfs. 

C, T. BUSH (CN7) 

S3 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


400 FREE STAMPS 

Sent imrnediately to all new mem¬ 
bers of the 4 Star Stamp Club as an 
introductory offer to our wonder¬ 
ful approvals, together with 
details of MONTHLY FREE GIFTS. 
Write now, with 6(1. for postage 
and packing, asking your parents' 
permission. ■ 

JldiKitturcs £Td, 

(CNii) 

17 Gussrford Lane, Exmouth, Devon 

We also cator for the more advanced 
colonial colkctor. May we send you a 
selection 1 




'pHE 2 -cents Hawaiian stamp pictured here is a record- 
breaker. At an auction sale held recently in New YoA 
by Messrs. H. R. Harmer, Ltd., the stamp was bought by an 
American stamp dealer for the sum of 41,000 dollars, or 


£14,600. This IS the highest 
posiage Stamp. 

Issued ill 1851, when the 
Hawaiian Islands were an 
independent kingdom, the stamp 
was intended for use on news¬ 
papers sent by post. Two other 
values, a 5-cents for inland letters 
and a 13-cents for letters to the 
United "States, were issued at the 
same time. 

. All these stamps are now very 
rare and only about 15 of the 
2-cents value have survived. The 
record-breaker is unique because 
it is the only mint specimen known 
to exist. The smudges on it are 
not part of a postmark but traces 
of printers' ink showing through 
from the back of the stamp. 

These issues are usually called 
“Hawaiian Missionaries,” because 
many of them were used on 
letters from missionaries in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Unfortunately, 

Sea Mail a 

ANOTHER rarity of over a century 
ago is the 2 -reals stamp 
pictured here. The initials 
“P.S.N.C.” stand for the name of 
a British shipping line, the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, and the stamps were 
intended for use on letters weigh- 



price ever paid for a single 



as with other rare old stamps, 
clever forgeries have been made 
of the Hawaiian Missionaries. It 
is these forgeries which are often 
found in old stamp collections. 

Century Ago 

ing up to one ounce and carried 
by the Company’s ships between 
various South American ports. 

The Company’s headquarters for 
the South American trade were at 
Callao, in Peru. It so happened 
that just at that time the Peruvian 
government was considering the 
introduction of postage stamps. 
The Company very obligingly 
handed over their stamps for use 
until proper Peruvian stamps could 
be designed and printed. 

The P.S.N.C. stamps were used 
for only three months from 
December, 1857, so that they are 
now extremely rare, especially in 
genuine used condition. Specimens 
sold recently at a London auction 
realised very high prices. 


From the Cook 
Islands 

stamps have just been issued 
in the Cook Islands, the New 
Zealand possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean. There are eleven stamps 
in the new series, ranging in value 
from Id. to 5s. 

Several show views , in the 
islands, including one of the 
Government buildings on Mangaia. 
Others show Pacific island flowers. 



and the 8 d. 
value, depicted 
here, has the 
bonito, a 
large fish of 
the tunny 
family. 

The most 
popular stamp 
of the series, 
however, is 
likely to be 
the Is. 6 d. 
value which 
has a new and dignified portrait 
of the Queen. 

Qther British territories for 
which complete new series of 
stamps are being prepared include 
the British Solomon Islands, the 
West Indian colonies of St. Lucia 
and St. ^Kitts, and the South 
Atlantic island of South Georgia. 



Crossword puzzle 

ACROSS: 1 Jumble. 

3 Tries. 9 To bounce 
back. 10 Monotonous 
sound. 11 Incapable. 

12 Appearance. 14 

Racing vessels. 16 

Frightened. 18 and 19 
Market for the opera? 

22 Frequently. 24 

Great pleasure. 25 

Saved. 26 Narrow 
road between moun¬ 
tains. DOWN: 1 

Quicksilver. 2 Striped 
animal. 4 Sea’s move¬ 
ment. 5 Conclusion. 

6 First in the field. 

7 Exhausted. 8 News 
announcement. 13 
Friendly. 15 Longed 
for. 17 .Indicates. 18 Church singers. 20 Belief. 21 Unemployed. 

23 Born (French). Answer on page It 



Poslmon’s 
FoiewellTo 
His Dog-leom 

Most of the post offices in 
Alaska used to be served by 
sledge, often carrying 700 lb. of 
mail and pulled by a team of 
twelve dogs. On one route, the 
going was so rough that the 
carrier used 1,400 pairs of 
moccasins a year for his dogs’ 
feet! 

Now the United States Post 
Office (Alaska is the 49th U.S. 
State) has withdrawn the last of 
its dog-sledge postmen, Mr. 
Chester Noongwook. He and his 
team of huskies have been 
replaced by an aircraft 
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A ten-mile stretch of marsh 
and shore between the Wyre 
and Lune estuaries in Lanca¬ 
shire is to become a bird 
sanctuary. 

tiaifitff stamping graumi 

A man in Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land, used 58,170 postage 
stamps to paper his parlour. 
The job took him three 
years, pasting the stamps up 
one by one! 

A 19-year-old stockman 
■was found in a crocodile- 
infested area of Northern 
Australia after being lost for 
28 days. He lived on wild 
grapefruit, vines, pig-weed, 
and other plants. 

Winner of a major prize in 
the European Schools Essay 
Competition is Stuart Fletch, 
a sixth-former at King George 
V School, Southport. He 
is to be the guest of the 
Dutch Government on a 
two - weeks’ holiday in 
HoUand. 

Spoil 

Recovered from a pond at 
Faversham, Kent, during 
cleaning : 30 cycle wheels y 
32 cyde tyres; a ton of ole 
iron ,' one enamel teapot — 
and one antique wooden lock. 

A £40,000 British water¬ 
colour collection on show in 
Peking (capital of Commu¬ 
nist China) and Shanghai 
has been seen by more 
than 100,000 people. 

More than t,500 Boy 
Scouts from the United King¬ 
dom are expected to attend 
the iith World Jamboree at 
Marathon, Greece, mext 
month. 

Catching 

A Brixham trawler reached 
port with a live First World 
War mine, netted during 
fishing. 

A housewife of Shrewsbury 
landed a 16 lb. salmon using 
only the top half of a fly 
rod and an eel hook baited 
with worm I 

Good tVorh ! 

During the past year, the 
pupils and Parent-Teachers’ 
Association of Stoke Secon¬ 
dary Modern Girls’ School, 
Coventry, raised £i,6or to 
buy an ambulance for handi¬ 
capped children. In 16 
months, 750 pupils of Calder 
Street Secondary School, 
Glasgow, have raised £1,021 
for the Guide Dogs for the 
Blind Association. 

Seventeen new lifeboats 
have been ordered by the 
Royal National Lifeboat In¬ 
stitution. They will cost 
£575,000. 
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PICK A PUZZLE 


by 

Guy Williams 


HO IT YOURSELF 


ALL IN A ROW 

The stars between the rows of 
letters represent the letters in the 
name of a place where a famous 
regatta will be held on 3rd-6th 
July. If you guess the word 
correctly you will find that, 
when read downwards, six three' 
letter words have been formed. 

S T O F P E 

# « * i|( « * 

Y NE Y T E 


Something To Be Observed 


nY starting in one 
comer and pass¬ 
ing through each 

square, the letters will 
form an expression 
which all motorists 
and cyclists must 

observe. 


o 

R 

E 

H 

A 

D 

F 

T 

H 

E 

O 

E 

t 

R 

U 

L 



It Has a University,Too ! 


JlfY first is in picnic, it’s missing 
from treat. 

My second’s in smart, clean, 
dapper and neat ; 

My third is in Mary, my third’s in 
Matilda, 

My fourth is in plumber and also 
in builder ; 

My fifth is in sugar, flour, butter 
and rice. 


My sixth’s not in pleasant, you'll 
find it in nice ; 

My seventh’s in Daniel, my 
seventh’s in den. 

My eighth is in pigeon, but never 
in hen ; 

My ninth is in candle, it’s left out 
of H>ax, 

My whole is a city well known for 
its Backs. 


ANIMALS FOUND IN THE SQUARE 
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A 
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R 

D 
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O 
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L 

L 

P 

E 

F 

L 


I) Y starling in one 
corner and pass¬ 
ing through each 
square, the letters 
will form the names 
of eight well-known 
animals. 


Name in History 

Can you re-arrange the letters 
in the words below to form the 
name of a figure who had much 
influence in the reign of Henry 
VIII ? Clues ? He lost his place 
and power, and died on 29th 
iVovenifecr, IS30, when only 55 
years old. 

ROY WALL CASED IN 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword {P. 10). ACROSS; 

1 Maze. 3 Attempts. 9 Rebound. 
10 Drone. 11 Unable. 12 Aspect. 

14 Yachts. 16 Scared. 18 and 19 

Coveat Garden. 22 Often. 
24 Delight. 25 Redeemed. 26 Pass. 
DOWN: 1 Mercury. 2 Zebra. 

4 Tide. 5 End. 6 Pioneer. 
7 Spent. 8 Bulletin. 13 Sociable. 

15 Coveted. 17 Denotes. 18 Choir. 
20 Dogma. 21 Idle. 23 Nee. 

All in a Row : Henley. Something 
To Be Observed : The Rule of the 
Road. It Has a University, Too !: 
Cambridge. Name in History : 
Cardinal Wolsey. Animals Found 
in the Square : Tiger, leopard, 
wolf, elephant, lion, camel, zebra, 
gorilla. 


This week Guy Williams, who is a enthusiastic artist himself, gives two 
more very practical hints on how to make your sketching easier. 


T^O you find that your paper 
^ and ridges when you paint? 

Working with 
paper pinned to the 
drawing-board, or to 
some other finn sur¬ 
face, as in (a), it is 
difScult to lay a wash 
or to use a fully 
loaded brush without causing 
distortion. To overcome this, 
stretch your paper so that it 
gives a smooth and taut surface 
to work on. 

The day before you intend to 
paint, take the paper and soak 
it in clean water. Shake off ail 
surplus moisture and put the 


works up info crinkles, bumps, 
Here is a way of stopping this: 



paper on a firm, flat surface 
such as a drawing-board. Then 
lay lengths of gummed strip or 
similar adhesive along the edges 
of Ihe damp drawing paper so 
that the latter is held firmly 
down on the board (b). 

When the paper dries it will 
be as tight as a drum. 





Look at the little man at (a). 
We know that his feet are firmly 
on the ground because the dark 
sides of his legs and feet seem 
to be all in one piece with the 
shadow on the ground. 

Then look at the same man at 
(b). He is starting to jump off 
the ground, and his feet are a 
few inches above the surface. 


■pTAVE you ever looked really closely at shadows? 

Ail who are keen on drawing and painting should study the 
shadows thrown on the ground by people, frees, and other objects— 
“cast ’* shadows they are usually called—because they can help 
in picture-making in several different ways. 


We know this because there is a 
small gap between his feel and 
the cast shadow. 

Lastly, look at (c). The man 
is turning a somersault rather 
high up in the air, and we know 
that he is because there is quite 
a large gap between the lowest 
part of him and the shadow on 
the ground. 




Elsa and Her Sisters 


Continued ‘from pag:e 9 


W HEN at dawn they were let 
out, they shot out of doors 
with a whole night’s pent-up 

energy, and this moment could be 
compared to the start of a grey¬ 
hound race. On one such occasion 
they spotted a tent in which two 
men who had come to visit us 
were slaying. Within five minutes 
it was a wreck and we were 
wakened by the cries of our 
guests who were vainly trying to 
rescue their belongings, while the 
cubs, wild with excitement, dived 
into the wreckage and re-appeared 
with a variety of trophies— 
slippers, pyjamas, shreds of 
mosquito netting. We had to 
enforce discipline that time with a 
small stick. 

Putting them to bed was also no 
mean task. Imagine three very 
naughty little girls who, like all 
children, hated bedtime, but who 
could run twice a? fast as those 
in charge of them and had the 
added advantage of being able to 
see in the dark! 

We were often obliged to resort 
to subterfuge. One very success¬ 
ful trick was to tie an old bag 
to a length of rope and drag it 
steadily towards them and then 
into the pen; usually they could 
not resist chasing it. 

, Outdoor games were alt very 
vvell, but the cubs also developed 
aJ fancy for books and cushions. 
So, to save our library, and other 
possessions, we were eventually 
obliged to ban them from the 
house. 


Another toy we gave them was 
an empty wooden honey barrel 
which made a resounding boom 
when it was pushed. But best of 
all was a hessian bag. We filled it 
with old inner tubes and tied it to 
a branch, from which it dangled 
invitingly. It had another rope 
attached to it, and when the cubs 
hung on to the bag we pulled and 
swung them high up into the air; 
the more we. laughed, the better 
they enjoyed the game. 

W HEN the cubs were three 
months old, they had teeth 
big enough to make it possible for 
them to eat meat. Soon there 
was a fight at every meal. This 
meant that poor Elsa, who was 
still weaker than the others, had 
little chance of getting her fair 
share, so I kept the tit-bits for her 
and used to take her on to my 
lap for her meals. She loved this; 
rolling her head from side to side 
and closing her eyes, she showed 
how happy she was. 

It was during these hours that 
the bond between us developed. 
We combined playing with feed¬ 
ing, and my days were happily 
spent with these charming 
creatures. 

They were lazy by nature and it 
needed a lot of persuasion to get 
them to move from a comfortable 
position. Even the most desirable 
marrow bone was not worth the 
effort of getting up, and they 
would roll into position to get at 
it by the easiest way. But best of 
all they liked me to hold their 


bone for them while they lay on 
their backs, paws in the air, and 
sucked at it. 

At five months they were in 
splendid condition and getting 
stronger every day. They were 
quite free except at night, when 
they slept in an enclosure of rock 
‘and sand which led off from their 
wooden shelter. This was a 
necessary precaution, for wild 
lions, hyenas, jackals, and 
elephants frequently roam round 
our house, and any of these might 
have killed them. 

The more we grew to know the 
cubs, the more we loved.them, so 
it was hard to accept the fact that 
we could not keep for ever three 
fast-growing lions. Regretfully we 
decided that two must go and 
that it would be better that the 
two big ones, who were always 
together and less dependent on us 
than Elsa, should be the ones to 
leave. 

As to Elsa, we felt that if she 
had only ourselves as friends she 
would be easy to train, not only 
for life but also as a travelling 
companion on our safaris. 

a home for the other two, 
we chose the Rotterdam- 
Blydorp Zoo and made arrange¬ 
ments for them to -make the 
journey by air. 

Since they would have to leave 
from the Nairobi airfield, which 
was 180 miles away, we decided to 
get them accustomed to motoring, 
and took them for short daily trips 
in my one-and-a-half ton truck. 



which had a wired box body. Wc 
also began to feed them in it, so 
that they might gel used to it and 
consider it as one of their play 
pens. 

When we drove off, Elsa ran a 
short way down the drive and 
then stood with the most mourn¬ 
ful expression in her eyes watching 
the car in which her two sisters 
were disappearing. 

I travelled in the back with the 
cubs and had armed myself with a 
small first-aid kit, fully expecting 
to be scratched during the long 


journey. However, my medical 
precautions were put to shame, 
for, after an hour of restlessness, 
the cubs lay on the bags beside 
me, embracing me with their paws. 
We travelled like this for eleven 
hours. 

\Mien we reached Nairobi, they 
looked at me with their large eyes, 
puzzled to know what to make 
of all the strange noises and smells. 
Then the plane carried them off 
for ever from their native land. 

This extract is taken from BORN TREE: 
A Lhnest of Two WorldSt pitbiished by 
\Vm. Collins Som & Co.y Ltd. 
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I^EXT week, CN brings you 
the beginning of an 
exciting and unusual serial. It 
is called Mr. Mysterious & 
Company. 

“Mr. Mysterious” (Pa), is 
a travelling conjurer, who, with 
his wife and 
Paul, and Ann 

gaily-painted covered wagon 


* 
* 

-H- 

* 

-K- 

* 
* 
* 

arrival is a great thrill, and his 
"magic” shows are eagerly 
awaited. .jf. 

Apart from these shows—in -If- 
which the whole family plays a ‘if 
part with a great sense of fun * 
and enthusiasm—there are I; 
family—Jane, plenty of adventures for all 
is driving a members of the family. 


way to California. 


* 

* 

* 


So, if you're looking for -jf 


through the Old West, on Ihe adventure and fun—join Mr. -jk 


Mysterious & Company at the -N- 


To the pioneers and settlers start of their exciting trek West 
on the route, Mr. Mysterious’s —^in next week’s C N! ^ 
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Six Young Mon of 
Woringsfown 

-anil One ol Muckamore 

Jt isn't often that we hear of 
cricketers from Ireland being 
at Lord’s. But on Saturday two 
young men—Derek Harrison of 
Waringstown and John McCormick 
of Muckamore—will arrive there 
for a week’s coaching, arranged 
by Ulster's cricket organisation. 

Wicketkeeper Derek is one of 
four brothers who play for 
Waringstown, Co. Down. Youngest 
of them is Ian (16), who made 
his first appearance in the senior 
side a year ago. There are two 
other Harrisons who may join their 
brothers in the team in due course 
—13-year-old Barry, a stalwart in 
one of the club's junior sides; and 
there is very-young Garfield^ who 
already shows great promise. 


ELEVEN GOUMTNIES 
COME TO HENLEY 
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Wat@s*-Ski-ing in Scotland 

'T'HE Northern European Water Ski-ing Championships arc 
being held at Locheamhead, Perthshire, this weekend. 
This is the first major international championship ol its kind 
to be held in Britain. 


A keen eye and a cool brain are needed when travelling at 
speeds up to 50 m.p.h. 


The competition is open only 
to a restricted list of countries. 
Besides the Home countries, teams 
from Belgium, Denmark, West Ger¬ 
many, Finland, Holland, Ireland, 
Luxembourg, Norway and Sweden 
will compete. Teams comprise 
four men and two girls, com¬ 
peting in separate divisions in the 
three events—Slalom, Jumping, 
and Figure Ski-ing. The points 
gained by the three most success¬ 
ful men and the best girl in each 
event are added to give the 
national total. 

The Championship Team-trophy 
was won last year by England, 
when the competition was staged 
in Amsterdam. Then, Scotland 
finished eighth; on home waters 
the Scots may well give their 
supporters a great deal to cheer 
about. 

Also in Amsterdam, England 
had two individual winners in the 


ladies’ events—-Fionai Saunders 
took the figure ski-ing title; Anne 
Wilton won the jumping event. 
Both are hoping to retain their 
titles at Locheamhead,. 

Water ski-ing calls for - keen 
judgment and cool nerve—being 
towed behind motor-boats at 
speeds up to 50 m.p.h. . . 


MENLEY ROYAL 
** REGATTA, which hegins 
this Wednesday, has attracted 
crews from eleven countries 
outside Britain. They come 
from places as widespread as 
Australia and America, South 
Africa and Finland—and also from 
Switzerland,-in the very lieart of 
Europe. But there will be no 
crews from the U.S.S.R. to defend 
the Grand Challenge Cup and the 
Steward’s Cup, which Soviet oars¬ 
men have held for the past two 
years. And there will be none 
from Poland. 

One crew which hopes to make 
a serious bid for the Grand 
Challenge Cup is the London 
Rowing Club eight, which includes 
two Thames lightermen. They are 
Ken Usher and Charlie Dearsley-— 
both holders of Doggett’s Coat 
and Badge. 

This is’ the coveted prize, 
established 248 years ago, for a 
rowing race on the Thames, the 
competitors being young watermen 
in the last year of their apprentice¬ 
ship. 

There is a special event for 
school eights, the Princess 
Elizabeth, Cupi Last year the 
winners! were Radley. But Eton, 
being speh a large school, with 
more, oarsmen, to choose from, 
competes in the Ladies Plate—for 
college and, club crews—-and won 
it in 1960. 


Left: The beautiful 
setting for Henley 
Royal Regatta. 


Below! Members 
of school crews 
attending to their 
oars. 


AtL-ROUND ALFIE 


BRAVO, DAVID! 

J)avid Evans of West Bridgford, 
Nottingham, is only seven, 
but he has already made his mark 
in the: records of the Amateur 
Swimming Association. He is the 
youngest ever to receive the 
Association’s gold medal for its 
“personal survival ’’ test. 

David had been taking lessons 
for 18 months before be made his 
successful gold medal attempt. In 
it he had to swim 20 lengths of 
the baths; dive through a sub¬ 
merged loop on alternate lengths; 
jump frorn the top diving board; 
swim three lengths while fully- 
clothed in four minutes; undress 
in the water; and tread water for 
a minute with his hands behind 
his back, and theii-..'.fpr •-four 
minutes vvith his hands free.. 
Surely, a big test for anyone!; 


This week we'll have a word 
about stitl-waler fishing for the 
roach—and its relative, the riidd. 

The roach—ouf most common 
fresh-watef fish—and the rudd are 
well on the feed during the early 
part,of the coarse fishing season, 
and are the quarry of most 
anglers. But it’s best to be up 
early to catch them! 

If you are first on the spot, take 
great care not to let the fish see 
you. Find a place with good reed 

Specially written for C N 
by Harvey Torbett 


cover, and make up your tackle 
some yards from the bank. 

Before you actually start fishing, 
creep up to the water’s ^edge and 
toss in a few maggots.: A yard or 
two from the bank is far enough. 
Then get back and fit up your rod 
and reel. This completed, throw 
a few more maggots into the 
water, remembering to keep well 
hidden. 

For roach and rudd fishing 
you’ll need line of 3 !b. breaking 
strain, a No. 12 hook, and a 
four-inch porcupine quill. A 
single split-shot will do for cock¬ 
ing the quill. Generally speaking, 
rudd are surface-feeding fish, so 
you’ll need to arrange your foat 
so tha^jt. is/about two feet !, om 
the'hook: ' 

Now you are ready to stail. 
Move quietly to the bank—tossing 
in a few more mSggots when you 
get there—and gently cast your 
tackle into position. A few more 
maggots in the vjcinity of the 
float may soon have it running 
sideways as a rudd samples the 
bait. But don't let the float sink 
before you strike, for if you do 
you may find that the rudd has 
got clean away with the bait. 

When the rudd decide they have 
had enough, lower your bait to 


The Rudd 

see if the roach have started feed¬ 
ing • on the maggots that escaped 
the rudd and sank to the bottom. 
Slide your float farther iip the line 
^say about:, five feet :from the 
hook, though you may have to 
adjust further to., get the depth at 
which , the roach, are . feeding. 
However, don’t be surprised if you 
get a roach bite well before your 
bait has reached the' bottom. 
Persevere with the groundbaiting— 
a few maggots into the water at 
intervals of about ten'ininutes. 

When this close-range method 
fails, y.ou^l have to cast out into 
deeper water; but if you have been 
careful in the meantime you 
should have landed a good bag of 
roach and rudd. 

NEXT WEEK; Roach in 
running water. 
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